3. ARTEMISION. — A masterpiece of 5th century B.C. Greek sculpture, the famous bronze statue of Poseidon or Zeus (see front cover) came to light with the discovery of one of its arms in 1928 by a Greek sponge diver near Cape Artemision on the northern coast of the Greek island of Euboea. The remainder of the statue was later recovered together with a bronze jockey and parts of a galloping horse of the Hellenistic period. It is thought that an entire cargo of about the time of Christ still lies beneath the sand.
4. 5. METHONE. — The cargoes are eit that remain of two wrecks off Cape Spitha, near Methone, the ships themselves having been eaten away by shlpworm and broken up by waves. The first cargo consisted of fragments of about 16 granite columns, broken before shipment and probably from a destroyed building. Pottery fragments suggest that the ship went down in late Roman times. Four granite sarcophagi with lids and a few ballast stones are all that remain of the second wreck which dates from the 2nd or 3rd century A.D.
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6. 7. LAKE NEMI. — Two enormous Roman ships, each more than 230 feet long, sank in Lake Nemi, 16 miles from Rome, in the 1st century A.D. An unsuccessful attempt was made to salvage one of them in 1446. In 1535, a diver wearing a crude wooden helmet inspected the wrecks, and in 1827 an 8-man diving bell was used to explore them. A large scale salvage operation was begun In 1928. Pumping lowered the water level by 70 feet (photo above); 4 years later, the ships, now high and dry, were removed to a museum. These "floating palaces" were equipped with heated baths and their decks were paved with mosaics and coloured marble slabs. Both ships were destroyed during World War II .
8. ALBENGA. — The wreck of a Roman ship lying in 44 m. of water, near Albenga in northwest Italy, was first investigated in 1950 after a fisherman had brought up amphoras in his nets. A grab, directed by observers in a diving bell, brought up over 1,000 complete or fragmentary amphoras and dishes, bowls, storage jars, jugs and cooking-pots, presumably from the ship's galley.
porphyry, a University of Pennsylvania team mapped a 3rd century cargo of 22 unfinished sarcophagi off San Pietro, south-east of Taranto, in 1964. Investigation of another wreck near Taranto, at Torre Sgarrata, revealed 18 sarcophagi and 23 roughly-hewn blocks. The planking, frames and part of the keel were raised. Pottery, tiles and coins date the wreck to the late 2nd or early 3rd century.
14.   MAHDIA.   —
A 1st century B.C. wreck was discovered in 1907 by sponge divers, and some of its cargo, consisting of parts of buildings —stone bases, capitals and marble columns—and statues, was salvaged by helmeted sponge divers between 1908 and 1913. Well preserved bronzes, including the figure of a herm signed by Boethos of Chalcedon (see centre . colour pages), figurines of dancing dwarfs, and busts were recovered. Wearing aqualungs, an expedition led by the French underwater exploration pioneers, Jacques-Yves Cousteau and Philippe Tailliez, cleared mud from the wreck in 1948. This marked the start of "aqualung archaeology" which made scientific excavation possible for the first time.
15. CAPE GELIDONYA. — A wreck, dating back to around 1200 B.C., was discovered by Turkish sponge divers near Cape Gelidonya, In south-west Turkey in 1958. Two years later, the vessel was. completely, excavated by a team from the University of Pennsylvania Museum and the London University Institute of Archaeology. The cargo consisted of about one ton of metal, including some thirty-four large copper ingots, smaller ones and traces of tin ingots. Mixed with the ingot fragments were hundreds of broken bronze tools being transported for their scrap value. Objects found on board suggest that this was a Syrian ship which had taken the metal aboard in Cyprus before sailing westwards.
16. 17. YASSI ADA. — 3,533 individual dives were made during the excavation, between 1961 and 1964, of a 7th century Byzantine wreck at Yassi Ada, near Bo'drum, in south-west Turkey (see back cover). This wreck provided an opportunity for a unique efficiency study of underwater archaeological methods. Finds included probably the largest dated hoard of Byzantine pottery— plates, cups, pitchers, bowls, cooking-pots, lamps and the ship's water jar. Lying only a few metres away, in slightly deeper water, was another wreck whose cargo of amphoras is thought to date from the fifth or sixth century.
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